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CHARIVARIA. 


Tne Prince or Asturias is pre- 
serving a strict incognito on his visit 
to England, and obviously enjoys 
his freedom from the cares of State. 

* * 





* 

Madame Saran Granp, in reply 
to the charge that there had never 
been a female SHAKSPEARE, points 
out that there has been only one 
male SuakspeEARE. ‘‘ She might 
have gone further,’’ writes a Strat- 
ford-on-Avon correspondent, ‘‘ and 
| asked if there had ever been a male 
CoRELLI? ”’ 

+ * 

The statement that Mr. Frank 
RicHARDSON has registered a vow to 
write no more about whiskers is 
| responsible for the rumour that 
| Mr. Frank Ricnarpson has given up 
| literature. 

* * 
In reviewing the current number 
of The Burlington Magazine, which 
| may justly claim to be our most 


serious art journal, The Tribune 
says: ‘‘ The illustrations are, as 
usual, humorous and excellent.’’ 


We are left in doubt as to whether 
| the epithet ‘‘ humorous ”’ refers to 
the engravings embellishing an 
article on ‘‘The Irish National 
Portrait Gallery,’’ or whether it is a 
playful printer’s variation of the 
word “* numerous.”’ 

** 

“A bottle of whisky has been 
taken from the foundation-stone of 
a house built 203 years ago near 
Washington, U.S.A.,"" says The 
Express. It seems a_ peculiarly 
mean and petty form of theft, and 
we trust no pains will be spared 
to discover the culprit. 

* * 
* 

Another triumph for the East! 
We learn from the column on “ Dog{ 
Shows "’ in The Daily Telegraph that 
an Imperial Pekingese Association 
is about to be formed in London. 

* * 
* 

There is no doubt that dog- 
stealing has been on the increase 
lately. We therefore welcome the 
appearance of a book entitled, 
- Dogs: and how to keep them.”’ 

** 















































* 

‘‘Much property was stolen,” 
says The Daily News in an account 
of a recent burglary, ‘‘and the 
thieves have left no trace for the 
police to work upon.” We consider 
that such utter lack of consideration 
for the forces of law and order shows 
up the burglars in a very unfavour- 
able light. 


** 


Stout Lady. “Ou, Yes, WE SAW QUITE A LOT OF HER IN HowBuRG; BUT NOW SHE NEVER 
TAKES THE SLIGHTEST NOTICE OF ME, 8O I MAKE A POINT OF ALWAYS CUTTING HER DEAD!”’ 








ancient Corporation of Hanley the 
new Councillors, in accordance with 
custom, drank champagne from a 
glass a yard long, and those who did 
not succeed in finishing the draught 
had the remainder poured down 
their shirt fronts by two stalwart 
cup-bearers. While feeling that it 
is customs such as this which have 
made England what it is, one does 
not know which to admire the more, 
the wit or the poetry of the idea. 


** Socialists and Nationalists,’’ 
declared Mr. Cuartes M‘Arruur 
M.P., according to The Liverpool 
Echo, in an after-dinner speech, 
** are in the same bed——each striving 
to put his hand into another's 
pocket.”” The metaphors seem a 
little bit mixed, but we suppose the 
reference is to the elaborate pyjamas 
of the Smart Set. 
** 

Dr. Macnamara, M.P., in the 
course of a few remarks at a bazaar 





At the annual dinner of the 


last week, said that, if he had his 
way, he would be singing in Carmen 





instead of speaking from the 
Treasury Bench. ‘The doctor's poli- 
tical opponents, including those who 
have never heard him sing, have no 
wish to stand in his way. 

* 


“An Irishman’ in the Bowery 
district of New York,’’ says The 
Ezpress, ‘* last night killed a Ger- 
man for calling him a harp.’”’ We 
are anxiously awaiting further de- 
tails. For the present we can only 
imagine that it was because of the 
nasty way in which it was said. 

* 


+ 
We would seem to live in an age 
of food experiments. The following 
is an extract from a serial which is 
running in The Sphere:—‘ By his 
side reposed an empty cup that had 
contained tea, an apple, and a 

couple of biscuits.’’ 

* 


* 

More Distinguished Invalids.— 
The L.C.C. steamboats are laid up, 
and it is feared it will be a consider- 
able time before they are about 
again. 
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MR. HALDANE “TALKS THROUGH HIS HAT.” 
Size 11}. 
“ Disperse ignorance, and everybody would be a Liberal.” 
The Secretary for War speaking at Rhyl. 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, 


"Tis folly to be wise.” 
Gray, On a distant prospect of Eton College. 


“No doubt ye are the people, and with you 
Wisdom shall perish.’"* So the Patient Man 
Replied to that Majority who knew 
So vastly more about the Heavenly Plan, 
Letting their knowledge out to air it, 
Till even Jos himself could hardly bear it. 


Numerically strong, and full of beans, 

The ‘‘ comforters "’ had marked his lonely plight— 
A wreck from loss of health and friends and means— 
And sat and lectured him with all their might, 

Instead of offering herbs and simples 
To ease his pangs and mollify his pimples. 


So you, Sir, treat the Tories when they’ re down, 
Broken in fortune, marked with many blains; 
And, putting on your best pedantic frown, 
Allege the thing is due to lack of brains; 
Their only chance on earth, you tell ’em, 
Would be to wear your style of cerebellum. 


Well, I, for one, confess I can’t compete 
With that imposing structure, whence (I’ve read) 
A Territorial Army sprang complete! 
Even when Zeus, the Thunderer, had his head 
Split open by Hephaestus’ aid, he 
Brought forth but one recruit—and that a lady. 


We cannot all be Hatpayes, no, nor take 
Hats of the right Napoleonic school ; 
And, as it seems that knowledge doesn’t make 
Its owner always differ from a fool 
(1 cite no individual sample, 
But the reports of Parliament are ample) ;— 


Seeing, I say, that Liberal brains may teem 
With facts enough to petrify the House, 
Yet, in the bald result, evolve a scheme 
No braver than the mountain’s storied mouse— 
Give me—and let who will be clever— 
The motto: Ignorance (and bliss) for ever! 


® The Book of Job, x11. 1, 2. 





THE LEAVES. 


We have been doing a good deal with Miss Wits 
lately. Sometimes when the lessons are finished she 
goes for a walk with us. She knows a most awful lot. She 
can answer questions about anything. She’s told us 
why the grass is green, and why the sky is blue, and 
why some birds can sing and others can’t, and why men 
wear trousers and women have frocks, and all sorts of 
other things that you don’t notice generally just because 
you always see them. It is called Nature Study. Nina 
asked her the other day why the leaves came off the 
trees in Autumn, and Miss Wits said, “It is the 
beautiful law of Nature that there should be a period 
of rest for trees as well as for all living creatures, our- 
selves included.’’ I said, “‘ Jim says he doesn’t get 
any rest. He thinks the hard work is killing him, and 








he says he can’t sleep at nights along of the dogs bark- 
ing and the cocks crowing.’’ Miss Wits said, ‘‘ You 
mustn't say ‘along of’ like that, Herpert. It is in- 
correct. ‘On account of’ would be better.’’ Then 
Nia said, ‘‘ But our fingers and toes don’t fall off.’’ 
Miss Witts said, ‘“‘ Child, I never said they did. 
Fingers and toes are not similar to leaves.’’ Then she 
spoke of pebbles, and why they were round. She 
always manages to get the best of us in the end. 

This talk put an idea into Nixa’s head. She told me 
she had been reading a lot of poetry about Autumn, and 
that Autumn was really a very beautiful person with 
wings, who always soared about the woods in very light 
gauzy dresses. I said, ‘‘ What does ‘ gauzy’ mean?’”’ 
and she said gauze was a kind of muslin which was worn 
by fairies and Autumn and people of that kind. 1 said, 
‘“* Nobody believes in fairies,’’ and Nina said she did. 
She looked at me in a loving sort of way, and said, 
“‘Herpert, you shall believe in fairies,’’ so I said I 
would if she wanted me to. Then I said, “‘ But isn’t 
Autumn cold in her gauzy dress? She must get wet 
to the skin every day; ’’ but Nrva smiled, and told me 
when I grew older I should understand these things 
better. Anyhow, she was going to be Autumn, and I 
must get a lot of leaves together and shower them over 
her when the time came. I said, ‘‘ What am I to be?’”’ 
and she told me I was to be an attendant sprite, or 
something of that sort. 

We settled to have it that evening in the school-room. 
Mrs. Austin couldn’t come. She said she was busy, 
and she didn’t seem to mind a bit when Nina told her 
she was faithless to the solemn covenant. ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about sclemn covenants,’’ she said, 
‘‘ and if I did they wouldn’t help me to get your father’s 
dinner ready.’’ That’s Mrs. Austin all over. Nina 
said she was afraid Mrs. AusTIN was getting very 
material. She said ‘‘ material’’ was when you didn’t 
care about poctry and art. She had read about it 
somewhere. 

Well, we got the housemaid into the school-room, and 
we turned out the electric light and told her not to be 
afraid. Nina put on a muslin dress in which she goes to 
the dancing-class. She pinned a lot of dead leaves all 
over it, and stuck some more into her hair, and she had 
Dap’s cane as a wand. She bound a bit of white 
ribbon round it, so that it mightn’t look like a 
walking-stick. Then she tied a bit of red silk round my 
waist, and brushed my hair up straight, and said I was 
as good a sprite as she 'd ever seen. I took a whole 
basketful of dead leaves on my arm, and then Nina 
opened the door and soared into the school-room—at 
least that was what she said she was going to do. I 
thought she walked in on tip-toe with her arms stretched 
out. As soon as we got in I switched up the light, and 
began pouring leaves all over Nina, and Nina started 
saying, ‘‘ Mortals, I am the spirit of Autumn. Lo! I 
am come——-’’ She didn’t get any further than that 
because JANE shrieked out, “‘ Stop throwing about those 
leaves, Master Hersert.”’ I didn’t know what to say, 
but Nixa got wild, and said, ‘* It is his duty.’” By this 
time JANE had got me. She said, “ Ah, and it’s my 
work to get the room tidy, and I won't have no more 
of it.”’ 1’d poured them all out, and I told her it was 
no good going on like that. She went out in a temper, 
and Nina and I spent ever so much time in picking up 
the leaves. Jane forgave us afterwards; and I put some 
leaves down Mrs. Austin’s back. She said, ‘‘ A joke 's 
a joke, but this is too much,’’ and she ordered me out 
of the kitchen. I am quite sure she really is getting 
material. R. C. L. 
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JULIUS CENSOR. 


“LET ME HAVE MEN ABOUT ME THAT ARE FAT.... 
YOND CASSIUS HAS A LEAN AND HUNGRY LOOK; 
HE THINKS TOO MUCH: SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.”—Julius Casar, Act I., Se. 2. 
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“Ir’s STOPPED RAININ’, MisTER,” 








SOME ROYAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


My Dear Nepuew,—I wanted to tell you a lot of 
things on Wednesday when I saw you, but you wouldn’t 
keep awake. 

I heard some time ago that you were born. I didn’t 
know what kind of a relation you would be, and Mama 
said you were a sort of cousin. But now I have seen 
you I think she must be mistaken. As you are so very 
young I have decided that you must be my nephew, and 
I shall therefore expect you to call me Uncle. 

As this is your first visit to England I want to give 
you some advice. 

Let me say first of all that in England it is con- 
sidered rather bad form to go to sleep when people are 
introduced to you, as you did last Wednesday. I could 
have awakened you—at least, I think I could—but your 
nurse saw me at it, and as she seemed a bit cross about 
it I didn’t trouble any further. 

Always remember to salute the sentries. They are 
the men with funny hats, who hold guns to their chests 
as you go through the gates. All you have to do is to 
put your hand to your cap—bonnet, as a rule, in your 
case. You will see it in the papers the next day. 

You should have a few amusements outside the 
nursery, but if you take my advice you won’t go in for 
diabolo. I have tried it, and it is a rotten game. 

Clothes are very important. Unless you set. the 
fashion to Englishmen of your own age, you cannot 
claim to have succeeded. I did that last year, and shall 
do so again this, Insist on having the clothes you 
want. I had some trouble this time, but -got over it. 
I wanted a red coat and hat, but Mama said my other 
coat, with fur on it, would do quite well. I then 
found that this furry coat was too tight, and I said 
hadn’t I better have a red one after all? Mama's 





answer to that was to send for a tailor to alter it for me. 
(Perhaps you read about it in the papers. It only cost 
£38, not £40, as the papers said. My tailor allows five 
per cent., and I will give you his address if you like.) 
After that it fitted quite well. But I got the right side 
of Grandmama (by the way, you will find that useful, 
and rather easy, ports Ay and that is how I came 
to Sandringham in a red coat, after all. 

Quite a large party is being invited to meet me in 
England. Grandpapa has invited you three, and some 
grown-up cousins from Germany, and several others. 
Could you bring some liquorice with you? (Don’t for- 
get you are to call me Uncle.) 

Believe me, my dear Nephew, 
Your affectionate Uncle, 
OuaF. 








The Bristol Times and Mirror has a boisterous sense 
of humour, which breaks out even on the most 
solemn occasions. For instance, in the matter of 
cheap sponge rolls—a serious question if ever there was 
one—we read :— 

“Cheap Sponge Roll.—Take a teacupful of flour, and mix it with 
a teacupful of caster sugar and a tea ful of baking powder; 
break two eggs into a cup, then slide into mixture.” 





The Diabolo Selling Plate. 
“The winner of the handsome Cup presented by the Crystal Palace 
Company for annual competition was won by Master Ben Nicholson, 
who is not much more than twelve years of age.” 


He certainly seems rather young for an owner. 


Commercial Candour. 
From the menu of a West End Restaurant: 
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A MUSICAL COMEDY. 


Or course I am still glad that I 
bought the pianola. It is, as the 
man said a fortnight ago, a handsome 
addition to any gentleman’s room. 
And it plays—it plays beautifully ; 
that seal was why | bought it. But 
I hate being rushed. Though I can 
make up my mind as quickly as any 
man when it is necessary, yet I 
must say that I prefer time in which 
to weigh a matter over carefully. 
Let us consider both sides, I say to 
myself. Pro.: 1 want a pianola. 
Con.: But the man will want some 
money for it. 

In this case I was simply rushed 
into it; and, though I hesitate to put 
the blame upon a woman, still I 
cannot help repeating that it was en- 
tirely Mary's fault. I depended 
upon her moral support to get me 
out of that shop, and she failed me. 

The. business was all over in a 
second. I wanted a couple of gramo- 
phone records; and Mary, being an 
authority on music, came to help me 
choose * them. We stopped before 
an extremely harmonious - looking 
shop, and considered for a moment. 

“I should think they'd have 
them here,’’ I said. ‘‘ Shall we go 
in and see? ”’ 

“They ‘re sure to,’’ said Mary; 
and if they haven't we can come 
out again.’’ 

“That's all very well for you. 
Women can do a thing like that, but 
it’s different with us. I’ve never 
yet been into a shop without buying 
something. And most men would 
say the same."’ 

“ Cheer up. 
right.”’ 

That, mark you, was a promise. 
We went inside. 

** Good afternoon,”’ 

** Good afternoon,’’ 
polite man. 

There was a pause, and I thought 
it was time I took a turn in the con- 
versation. 

“We want—that is, I want some 
gramophone records.”’ 

“We have no gramophone re- 
cords here, sir; we only have 
pianolas.”’ 

Now, I ask you, what could a man 
say to that? It is easy to be wise 
after the event, but for the moment 
all I saw was that the conversation 
had to be continued somehow. I 
glanced at Mary. A woman’s tact 
was wanted here; besides she had 
promised. 

She was looking out of the 
window, the traitor! 1 waited a 


I'll see you out all 


said Mary. 
said a very 


little longer: the polite man also 





wailed. I coughed nervously. The 
situation was getting awkward. 

I coughed again. . . . and then I 
said, in a husky voice, really the 
only thing that was left to say. 

** Oh, well, then,’’ I said, *‘ I sup- 
pose I shall have to have some 
pianolas."’ 

There was a gleam of triumph in 
the man’s eyes. 

** Certainly, sir. 
you like? ”’ 

Then Mary broke in—quite un- 
necessarily, because I had already 
determined on’ the number. 

‘* We 'd better have one to begin 
with, and then if we like it we 
can——”"’ 

‘If you would just step upstairs, 
madam.”’ 

We were upstairs in no time, and 
the man was patting an enormous 
pianola on the back. 

‘* This,’’ he said, ‘ is the very best 
quality instrument we are turning 
out.’" He put his foot on the loud 
pedal, and played three impressive 
chords. ‘* Beautiful tone, you see, 
sir 

“Ts that a beautiful 
asked Mary. 

** Beautiful,’’ said Mary. 

‘“*T particularly wanted a beauti- 
ful tone,’’ I said. ‘‘ How much 
is it?” 

He came up very close to us. 

‘**I may tell you in confidence,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ that you have looked in 
at a very lucky moment. This is the 
last hour of our biennial sale, and 
we have just this one instrument 
over.’” He patted it kindly. ‘* In 
the ordinary way I should charge you 
two thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five pounds, but seeing that 
it is the sale and you are new cus- 
tomers, I will let you have it for 
two thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four.”’ 

‘*Thank you,”’ 
you, indeed.’’ 

5 Net,’’ he added. 

“Net by all means,”’ 
‘Well, what do you 
asked Mary. 

I am convinced that Mary might 
have explained even then that we 
were only asking for a friend. But 
not she. 

‘* Yes, I think so,’’ she said. 

I turned again to the shopman. 

‘**] think it is a beautiful instru- 
ment,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I particularly 
like the tone. May I go home now, 
and think it all over, and then I ‘Il 
come and buy it to-morrow? ’! 

He looked at his watch. 

‘‘There is an American colonel 
coming in to glance at it in five 
minutes. It lies between him and 


How many would 


tone?’’ I 


I said, ‘* thank 


I agreed. 
think?’’ I 








another American colonel. And of 
course the sale price would not be 
available to-morrow. Still——’’ 

(1 felt in my pockets. ‘‘ How 
much have you got?’’ I whispered 
to Mary. ‘* Twenty-eight shillings 
about.”’ ‘ Yes, that’s what I've 
got.”’ 

** It’s like this,’’ I said nervously. 
**I’ve only got two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three—I mean, 
I've only got three pounds on me."’ 

** That 's quite all right, sir. You 
can, if you like, pay three pounds 
down, and two hundred a month for 
twenty years instead.’’ 

‘*Two hundred—now that does 
seem much less. Then I think—at 
least I’m not quite——’’ 

** Perhaps we ‘d better sign before 
the cabal comes. He ‘ll be here in 
two minutes now... . Just there 

Thank you.’”’ 

‘* You haven't helped me a bit,’ 
I whispered to Mary, as I got up 
and walked round the pianola. 

‘‘Is it all mine now?” I asked. 
‘* Oh, that reminds me. They ‘re very 
expensive to feed, these things, 
aren't they? How many rolls do 
they get through a day?’’ 

‘** We can sell you the rolls separ- 
ately, sir, or you can join a library. 
If you join the library you sign just 
there . . . . Thank you.” 

‘** Have you a music-stool? ’’ asked 
the faithless Mary. 

‘*A music-stool would be just 
there, sir. ... Thank you. How 
about the colour, sir? We can stain 
it any colour you like. Walnut— 
mahogany? ”’ 

‘** What about walnut? ’’ I said. 

**Oh, mahogany,’’ said Mary. 

** Mahogany would be just there, 
sir... . Thank you. I'll send you 
a copy of the agreement. And now 
is there anything else you 'd like? ’’ 

I looked at Mary and rubbed my 
head. 

‘* There was something, I know.”’ 

** Was there? ”’ 

‘** Of course there was. Don’t you 
remember? Something—no—yes— 
wait, I’ve got it!’”’ 

I turned triumphantly to the man. 

‘**“We want some gramophone 
records,’’ I said. A. A. 





Ir Mr. Hooper, instead of raving 
about Quern Victoria’s Letters, 
would only read his Exchange and 
Mart all might yet be well. The 
Exchange and Mart, Mr. Hooper, 
sometimes contains advertisements 
like this: 

“About 1 ton miscellaneous bound books, 
£2. Sample 1 ewt., packed, 3/-.” 

Please do not miss it. 
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Fak, singings Yo sly Lenkin! in Fanbee: . 
TROWL THE BONNY BOWL TO me. —T¥ —~ __ |  Lody Macheth: 
- / “THINK OF THS, GOOD PLERS, 
BUT AS A THING OF CUSTOM — TIS NO OTHER; 
Ora IT SPOUS THE PLEASURE OF THe TNE.” 
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THE ATLANTIC STAGE. 


[The newer and larger ocean liners are to be provided with theatres.) 
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THE SMITHFIELD GRATULATORS, 





too great for such an — 
To put it succinctly, Mr. 
Hew tert by his noble and unselfish 
action had, in the language of the 
moment, —_ the butchers “‘ recog- 
nition."’ (Loud applause.) Before 
ances he thought it right to 
mention that, since the publication 
of the book, seven grateful parents in 
the Trade had named their infants 
Davin Vernour. Letters of protest 


| were then read from Mr. 
Berxarp Ssaw, Mrs. 





GEORGE 
EARLE, and 





(Cheers.) But something more 
tangible was, it was felt, desirable— 

















A crowpep meeting was held at|Mr. Eustace Mites, the audience | something that Mr. Hewett could 
Smithfield last night to decide upon | | meanwhile singing ‘; For he [Mr. | treasure and show to his friends; in 
some token of appreciation to be pre- | Hew LETT) ‘sa jolly good fellow.’’ |a word, something that he could put 
sented by the Butchers’ Union of} The Cwarmman in his openingjon his mantelpiece. (Great hethe - 
Great Britain to Mr. Maurice | remarks said that he wished to|siasm.) What should that be? He 
Hewett in return —————— —— — left it to the meet- 

|for conferring upon ing to decide. (Ap- 
the Trade the choice plause. ) 
honour of making Mr. Jonn Fitter 
a butcher the hero seconded the motion. 
of his new and full- yi He said that he rose 
blooded romance. Wat 3 from the perusal of 
The chair was taken tt Wil WE tity) Mr. Hewtetrt’s fas- 
by the Mayor of Vt 1 ft, ; i cinating pages three 
Canterbury, and| ay Hdl i inches taller and six 
there were present | Hi , more round the H- 
1ilso Mr. Jouwn th 10 gn bone. But he 
Firrer, Mr. James y Z wished to point out 
Firrer, Mr. Henry that this friendly in- 
Firrer, Mr. Tuomas terest in the Trade 
irrer, the Agent-| —& on the part of the 
General for New Zea- gifted author was no 
| land, Mrs. Steen, Mr. | new thing. Mr. 
WaLterR SLAUGHTER, | Hewett had always 
Mr. J. G. Butcuer, been true to butchers 
Lord KILLANIN, and | and meat. Did he 
Professor KNACKFUSs | not write The New 
of Berlin). Canterbury Lamba’ 

The Mayor of Tales from Chaucer, 
Canterbury opened one of the most suc- 
proceedings by read- cessful books of 
ng a number of let- modern times ? (Enor- 
ters from men of mous sensation.) 
eminence and gentle- | The. only criticism 
men well known in he (Mr. Jonn Fitter) 

Trade, who were | had to make was that 
unavoidab ly pre- Mr. Hewtett’s title 
vented from attend- | was derogatory by 
ing, including the | } suggesting that the 
Master of Leaden- | Lady stooped. It 
hall, the Arch- was no disgrace to 
bishop of the love a butcher. Car- 

|Abattoirs, and Mr dinal Wo.sey was the 
MvurtrRHEAD Bone. son of a butcher; 
The Master of| Cambridge University 
Leadenhall said he | was represented by 
had not had such a | one at this moment 
treat as Mr. Hew- —to give but two 
LETT'’Ss new novel | , examples. He had 
gave him, not since | J statistics in his pos- 
he read the works session proving that 
of Mr. Swan boot {4 butchers were greatly 
LOCK All the book loved. (Deafening 
needed was a few cheers.) The ques- 
prime cuts by Mr. | tion was, what to 
REGINALD CLEAVER. Waiter. “ ARE You WAITING aT THE GUILD 'aLL TO-NIoHT?” do? His own taste 
No honour could be Gity Magnate, “No, Sim, I am poviva at tus Guin 'att.” lay in the direction 








identify himself with the sentiments 
of the Master of Leadenhall. (Hear, 
hear.) The question before the 
meeting was what should be done by 
way of testimonial to the author of 
The Stooping Lady. 


A Voice: **‘ The freedom of Smith- 
field.’ 
The CuHarrman said that that 


‘would follow as a matter of course. 





of a silver pole-axe. 
That might either be hung up on the 
wall or repose on the sideboard. It 


might also come in handy for 
pageants, private theatricals, or 
fancy-dress balls. 

A delegate from the North 


remarked that he had once seen a 
highly artistic watch-chain ornament 
in the shape of a cutlet. 

Mr. James Fitter suggested that 
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bullocks’ horns well mounted made 
an excellent hat-rack. He had a 
very good pair at home. 

Mr Henry Firrer thought that 
a mummified sheep’s heart in a gold 
casket would be tasteful. 

Mr. J. G. Burtcuer, K.C., in an 
eloquent speech, suggested that an 
illuminated address should be pre- 
sented to Mr. Hew ett, conferring 
on him the honorary title of ‘‘ Carni- 
fex Maximus.”’ 

Mr. Tuomas Fitter, whose re- 
marks were imperfectly heard, was 
understood to say that he opposed 
any testimonial to Mr. Hew ett, on 
the ground that in his novel the 
butcher was placed in the pillory and 
shot. In these circumstances the 
réle of hero was a barren honour. 

The Mayor of Canterbury having 
cleared up the misapprehension of 
the last speaker by reading a passage 
from the final chapter of Mr. Hew- 
LeTT’s novel, the various suggestions 
were voted upon, with the result that 
Mr. Henry Fitrer’s proposal was 
practically carried unanimously. It 
was further decided that the task of 
composing a suitable inscription for 
the casket should be entrusted to a 
sub-committee, consisting of Mr. 
Joun Firter, Sir James Cricnton- 
Browne and Mr. WALTER SLAUGHTER. 
The meeting then broke up after 
singing “The Roast Beef of Eng- 
and.”* 








THE SPEAKING EYE. 


One of our scientists for the mil- 
lion has been drawing inferences 
about character from the position of 
the human eye in regard to the 
brain. 

Says the Professor: ‘‘ A project- 
ing eye more readily receives im- 
ressions from surrounding objects.”’ 

fe presume that this must be 
taken as more particularly applying 


to bed-posts, door-handles, and 
other convex objects. 
Says the Professor: ‘‘ Persons 


with prominent eyes have a great 
command of words.’’ Whenever we 
have happened to witness the 
sudden awakening of such persons 
to their peculiar disadvantage, as 
exemplified in the previous observa- 
tion, we have been made: painfully 
aware of the truth of this statement. 

Says the Professor: ‘‘ The colour 
of the eyes is caused by fluids.’’ 
Also, in many cases, the colour of 
the nose. 

Says the Professor: ‘‘ Round-eyed 
people see much.’” Ah! yes, that’s 
what makes their eyes so round. 
Says the Professor: ‘‘ Fulness 
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PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 





under the eyes indicates large lan- 
guage."’ But how far under the 
eyes? If as much as 24 feet does it 
not rather indicate large appetite for 
starchy foods? 





“ A lad was fined at Altrincham on a charge 
of stealing golf balls from the Timperley links 
It was stated that he went on the course with a 
shire in order to prepare the way for Socialist 
candida‘es at future general electious.’"— York- 
shire Herald. 

Tue evidence secms a little hazy, 
but no doubt the lad had been care- 
fully identified as an ex-convict, and 





only got his deserts. 





“In the winter one likes to have an arm- 
chair, and one’s toes not too far from. the 
fender, and some leisurely things like muffins 
to eat, and a fur-lined coat, so that one can 
throw it languidly back.” —The Bystander. 

We are not at all sure that this 
means what we think it does. 





Waritixa of a certain millionaire 
who was present at the Sunday- 
school Convention, the Quiver says: 

“Mr. Heinz’s modesty is shown by the fuct 
that he often sat amoug the reporters.” 

This was really very nice of him, 
but perhaps nobody else would 
listen to his speeches. 
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OUR MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 





Enthusiastic supporter of Robinson. “Gent emen, Mr. Jones, THE RETIRING MEMBER, HAS BEEN A MERE CIPHER IN THE COUNCIL, AND 


IN mY opintow Mr. Ropinson WiLL MAKE EQUALLY AS GOOD A REPRESENTATIVE.” 





(Loud applause. 








THE ENGLISHMAN. = to him with considerable 

Dear Mr. Punch,—The other day | 
I was reading my Times in the Tube, 
as is my custom, on my way to the| 
City, when I came suddenly upon| He did not appear to be moved. 
these words: |He raised his eyebrows, and said 

What Englishman, for example, is there sympathetically : — 5 very sorry. 
who does not thrill with a fellow feeling when | Can I help you at all?”’ 


he hears or remembers the lines I continued in a vibrating voice: 
* Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 


“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore 
vultus.” 


Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore, “ Orabunt causas melius; caelique meatus 
vultus ; Describent radio, et surgentia sidera di- 

Orabunt causas melius; caelique meatus =| cent.” 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dice:t Here I paused for breath, and the 

Tu regere imperio populos, Roma..e, me 


he oe _yourg man, who had listened 
Hae tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere gravely, broke 2D. , 
morem ‘“*Ah!’”’ he said, ‘‘I was afraid 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos '? you were going to say that. And it 
For the moment, I must confess, is not for me to say that she was 
the lines left me a trifle cold, but | ¥7O"8- —_ 
upon reading them through a second| 1 am nothing if not persevering, 
time they seemed to stir a respon-|° I proceeded : 
sive chord in my heart, while a third) “Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
application convinced me that once | mento : 
again The Times had proved how | Hae tibi erunt——’ 
fully it understood the véry soul of} ‘One moment,”” he interrupted. 
our island race. To make assur-|‘‘ What became of the will? I think 
ance double sure, however, I turned | that if,we could find the will we 
to the young man next to me, a/should be all right. Now, supposing 
clerk in a Subordinate position (as I|that—— However, please continue 
judged), but a typical Englishman, your narrative.’* 


’ 





He was quite interested, yet not 
what I should call ‘‘thrilled.’’ I 
looked at him carefully, but there 
was no doubt that he was .really.-an 
Englishman. Accordingly I finished 
the quotation. ria 

As I reached the last words we 
entered Chancery Lane station. The 
young man jumped up, and raised 
his hat. 

“‘T am afraid,’’ he said, “ that 1 
have to leave you now. The insis- 
tent call of duty—but there, you 
understand. I have found it a most 
| interesting case—most interesting. 
| Some day I shall hope to hear how 
|it all ends up. Good-day to you.”’ 

He bowed again, and hurried out. 

That, Mr. Punch, is an accurate 
relation of all that passed between 
us. The incident upset me _ con- 
|siderably, and at the office I was 
quite incapable of attending pro- 
perly to my business. Worse than 
that, I am now forced to. the con- 
clusion that The Times is not so 
closely in touch with the great pulse 
of the English people as I had been 
taught to believe. This is a dis- 
quieting thought to one who has 
before now signed himself 

PATERFAMILIAS. 
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QUITE AT HOME. 


Our. “COME ALONG, OLD MAN. I'LL SHOW YOU ROUND. I’VE BEEN HERE BEFORE.” 
Astorus. “RIGHT! I’M WITH YOU!” 
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Thruster. “GLAD OF THAT. 
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Welter Weight. “Dip you HEAR THE DRESSING DOWN THE Masrer Gave your FrienD Crasuer? By Jove, ne pip LeT Him Mave iT!” 
WHAT Dip HE saY TO Him?” 
W. WV. “Satp HE WAS NEARLY AS BAD AS You!” 








NEWS FROM SOCIALIST CIRCLES. 

Mr. Conqueror Brayson has been 
singularly quiet during the past 
week. Apart from his mordant re- 
ference on Tuesday to the House of 
Lords as ‘‘a set of doddering 
clothes-props,”’ his witty stigma- 
tising of the Premier on Wednesday 
as “‘a superannuated butter-mer- 
chant,’’ and his Thursday’s epi- 
grammatic allusion to Mr. BaLrour 
as ‘‘an  indiarubber - conscienced 
foozler ’’—apart from these caustic 
scintillations he has shown no open 
sign of vitality. But to those who 
know him best this but indicates 
that the fires within are being 
banked up to a white heat, and that 
Europe will shortly stagger before 
his blazing denunciation of the 
powers that be. 

Meanwhile it is highly significant 
| that he has withdrawn his subscrip- 
tion from the North Hanwell Christ- 
mas Goose Club. 

* . * * * 

The Fabian Society have at last 
determined to show the world that 
they can do as well as dare. An 
active campaign is being planned to 
denounce all Socialists who are not 
Fabians, and, in addition, the fol- 
lowing legislative reforms are to be 
urged vigorously before the middle- 
class elector :— 


Gennes 











(1) A State pension of £300 to all 
who have attained discretion—1.e., 
joined the Fabian Society. 

(2) The recognition of the prin- 
ciple of “‘ one wife, one year.’’ 

(3) The abolition of the upper and 
working classes. 

* * * * * 

The Independent Labour Party 
have prepared a stirring programme 
for the winter. In the forefront is 
their daring mission to convert the 
Fabian Society from the error of 
their ways. Other vital points in 
their propaganda are :— 

(1) A State pension of £500 a year 
to all members of trade unions ap- 
proved by the 1.L.P. 

(2) The recognition of the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘one nation, one drink— 
end that drink beer.”’ 

(3) The abolition of the upper and 
middle classes. 

* * * * * 


An interesting item of news is 
that the editor of The Cornet-a- 
piston has determined to paste the 
Jolly Roger to the mast and lo 
scissor free from the shackles of the 
1.L.P., the Fabian Society, and 
Socialists in general. His ideals are 
pitched high, but we must remember 
that ‘‘ in great attempts it is glorious 
even to fail ’’:— 

(1) A State pension of £1,000 a 





' year to all readers of The Cornet-d- 


piston. Double to all advertisers in 
The Cornet-d-piston of whatever 
shade of opinion. 

(2) The recognition of the prin- 
ciple of ‘* one nation, one leader.’’ 

(3) The abolition of the upper, 
middle, and working classes. 

* * ” a . 

[Latest news of the House of 

Lords.—‘Strength well maintained. } 





WINGED WORDS. 
(From the Perth Cricket Ground, West 
Australia.) 
I nave no eloquence to tame 
Or rouse the passions of a nation; 
I do not seek a poet's fame, 
Nor urge my sisters on to claim 
Emancipation. 
Yet have I spoken words whose 
sound 
Men heard 
babel ; 
From mouth to mouth did they re- 
bound, 
Until at length they flashed around 
The world by cable. 


It was no doctrine crafty foe 
Or foolish friend distorts 
garbles— 
No new theology—ah, no!— 
I only bade the bowler ‘* Go 
And play at marbles.” 


amid surrounding 


and 
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ILLUSTRIOUS GOLFERS. 
[Dedicated with humble acknowledgments to 
the golfing expert of “ The Throne.” 

Tne Swag or Persia is perhaps the 
most conspicuous of Oriental golfers, 
unless, indeed, we except the 
Dowacer Empress or Cains, whose 
prowess must be chronicled in a 
separate paragraph. The Suan, 
though his tendency to embonpoint 
obliges him to adopt a rather pecu- 
liar stance, is # decidedly impressive 
player, and when he strikes the ball 
- been known to make it travel 
uite a considerable distance. This 
illustrious potentate generally plays 
on the private links in the palace gar- 
dens at Teheran, and it is a remark- 
able fact that he has never been 
defeated by any of his opponents. 
Members of the revolutionary party 
have not scrupled to assert that 
to defeat the Suan means instant 
death; but this statement is so ob- 
viously actuated by anti-dynastic 
animus as to merit little credence. 

The Dowacer Empress or CHina 
is probably the most remarkable of 
Royal female golfers east of Suez. 
Though no longer in her premiére 
jeunesse this redoubtable lady is said 
to be far the most original player in 
the Forbidden City. She holds the 
record for the palace links—72 
strokes for the first hole. It is re- 
ported that Axprew Kirkatpy has 
been engaged to go out to Pekin in 
the spring at a princely salary, and 
with the promise of a mandarin’s 
rank if he can reduce the Empress's 
handicap to double figures. 

During a round with the Cheva- 
lier Harry pe Quevx the other day, 
the Presipent of the Repustic or 
San Martino accomplished a very 
remarkable performance. While 
playing out of a heavy lie the Presi- 
DENT missed the globe completely, 
and drove his iron so deep into the 
ground as to kill a mole which was 
unsuspiciously burrowing some three 
inches below the surface. The 
PRESIDENT graciously presented the 
animal to his friend as a memento 
of the episode, and the Chevalier is 
having the skin made into ear flaps, 
which he intends to wear during his 


forthcoming trip to the Arctic 
regions. 
Kixa Leopotn, though he only 


took to golf a few years ago, has 
made really remarkable progress. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
before beginning to play matches he 
practised for several months with a 
captive ball made of the best red 
rubber from the Congo. This captive 
ball, which was knocked completely 
out of shape by the Royal player, is 





now preserved in the palace at 
Laeken amongst other trophies of 
Kina Leopotp’s skill and sports- 
manship. 

Kino Peter or Servia, who is pro- 
bably one of the finest crowned ex- 
ponents of the Royal and Ancient 
game to be found in the Balkans, has 
greatly strengthened his position by 
the brilliant remark he recently 
made to one of his aides-de-camp 
during the course of a foursome on 
the Slivnitza links. The Kine, in 
endeavouring to negotiate a bunker, 
took ground heavily. ‘* See,’’ he 
remarked with a merry smile, 
‘* what a divotee of the game I have 
become.”’ 





PRINCE CHARMING. 


[“ Charm and beauty belong pre-eminently to 
youth and old age.” —Mrs. Creighton. } 
Wuen gay Commem. our windows 

dressed 
With every hue 
That Flora knew, 
And sylphs more fair than Flora’s 
best 
Were pleased to munch 
Our lunch, 
Blest, blest was I beyond all men, 
For I was young and charming then. 
A score of maidens vied for me, 
Awoke at night and sighed for me, 
Occasionally died for me. 
They tracked me down at college balls, 
For maiden hearts will follow 
A triple blue whom Oxford calls 
Adonis-cum-Apollo. 
What marvel life was one delight 
From early dawn to latest night? 
I was the beautiful and bright 
Divinity 
Of Trinity. 


But middle-age, alas, has placed 
His seal on me 
For all to see, 
And what was once a slender waist 
Has now become 
A tum. 
I can no longer sprint because 
My wind is not the thing it was. 
No football fury presses me, 
No lust to row obsesses me, 
To lace my boots distresses me. 
The locks that erst were Oxford's 
talk 
No longer grace my noddle; 
My whilom light and graceful walk 
Is, I admit, a waddle. 
No fair and inexpressive She 
Now condescends to smile on me— 
In short, I feel there cannot be 
A doubt of it, 
I’m out of it. 


Yet let me not give way to tears, 
Nor vainly sigh 
For joys gone by; 





No doubt another forty years 
Will see me reign 
Again. 


Once more I shall be charming, 
thanks 

To shrivelled skin and well-shrunk 
shanks. 

Dear white-haired girls will knit 
for me, 

Make sleeping-sock or mit for me, 
Or chest-protectors fit for me; 
And when my gout becomes severe 
Grey Mec and May and Marion 
Will crowd about my couch to cheer 

This charming centenarian. 
Such beauties will old age unfold 
That none will gaze upon me cold, 
And crowds will mob me, as of old, 

Adoring me 
And boring me. 





THE CARMELITE HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD. 


Wuere did Civilisation begin and 
where is it going to stop? 

You don’t know? 

Ah! but Professor Peter F.ix- 
DERS does, and in Part 30 of The 
Carmelite History of the World he 
will tell you all about it. 

He will draw about 33 pages of 
Perfect Pen Pictures of ‘‘ Animal 
Life in the Early Sixties.’’ 

In another 25 pages he will trace 
for you the innumerable factors 
which have gone to mould the un- 
tutored savage into the modern 
chauffeur. 

He will take you into the bowels 
of the Lusitania, by special permis- 
sion of the Cunard Company. 

He will explain in three or four 
words the reason of the failure of 
the Nulli Secundus (Second to None) 
to withstand the fury of the ele- 
ments. 

He will tell you the exact number 
of Parasangs there are in three 
miles, and why it is that skin forms 
on the surface of hot chocolate, and 
not on tea or coffee. 

These contributions are but a mere 
fraction of the mass of print con- 
tained in Part 30, but they give you 
an idea of what you may expect. 

More Surprisinc THan Part 29! 
is the involuntary exclamation of 
the reader who has seen Part 30, 
with its special portraits of Bart 
KENNEDY, CicERO, SAVONAROLA, 
Puato, Antnuony Troiuope, Father 
Vaucuan, and “‘ The Follies.”’ 

Get 1t Somenow, But—Get 1T! 
The World from the Cradle of Civi- 

lisation to the Limerick Craze! 

Note! Diabolo Supplement in 

Preparation. 
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THE B.A. AT WORK. 


Tae Censor. 
Being an imaginary extension, wholly without | 
prejudice, of the following advertisement 
from a morning paper :— 
T° DEBUTANTES.— Lady B.A. (London 
- Honours) desires PUPILS in Literature ; 
she gives instruction in all conversational 
topics of current interest, plays, books, poetry, | 
&c. Nolady is educated in these days unless | 
thoroughly versed in literature, and able to 
apply it in conversation.—Address, B.A., &c., | 
Bayswater 


Tne B.A. log. 
“ Ladies, before beginning my 
first lecture, I should like - 
to make a few remarks on 
the reasons for which we 
have met—reasons that 
were briefly outlined in 
the advertisement which 
was the happy medium of 
bringing us together. 
“Society having de- | 
cided that there is no time 
like that in which-we con- 
sume the principal meal 
of the day for the friendly | 


commingling of total 
strangers and exchange 
of ideas, it follows that 


diners-out are under two 
pressing necessities—one of 
which is having something 
to say, and the other the 
power of saying it while 
eating. With the second 
I have nothing to do, but 
with the first I am _ in- 
tensely concerned. For, 
though it is certainly true 
that a lady who listens can 
yet succeed, at the same 
time it is more to the point 
that she should have 
opinions and express them 


well. A silent woman can 
easily be overlooked: a 
woman who knows her 


own mind and looks round 
intelligently on the world 
of art and literature must 
necessarily make her pre- 
sence felt, and in time be- 
come a leader. 

‘‘It is in order to be assisted to | 
such a position that you are here to- 
day. If you will attend to me with 
diligence and take full notes, I guar- 
antee that in the course of a very | 
few lessons you will be qualified to 
hold your own in any dining-table | 
conversation, and be in the way of 
obtaining the reputation of women 





not only of wisdom but of wit. 
‘We will first begin with the 

Drama, because you will perhaps 

have noticed that at dinner your 


partner reaches the Stage almost be- | 
fore the fish. It is of the highest 
importance that you have answers | 


Old Lady (seeing a friend of). “ 
DON'T FORGET TO GIVE THE CAPTAIN A SHILLING TO KEEP OFF THE ROCKS.” 


should 


ready for him. Before looking at the 
advertisements of the theatres in the 
morning papers and taking them 
seriatim, it would be well to begin 


| with the two more advanced subjects 


that are now ‘up,’ as we say. I 
mean the Censorship and Saaw. 

‘** For some little while, at any rate, 
it will be important to have views 
on the Censorship; and Saaw, of 
course, is always with us, and of the 
greatest service. It does not matter 
whether you like him or dislike him 
—the discussion of his plays and his 


5. 


' 
| ‘ 
4 


|}mind will take you to the bird, 


when,. of course, you turn to your 
other partner and can begin all over 
again. 

** But first the Censorship. Here 
you must step warily, because the 
Censor’s duties are concerned with 
the suppression of impropriety, and 
impropriety is not a_ topic 
which young ladies, even to-day, 
be too familiar. For this 
reason it will be well not to in- 
troduce it yourself, but wait for 
the gentleman to do so. He will 
probably say something to the effect 
that the Censor seems to be getting 
into hot water all round. To which 





with | 





in | ’ 
N i i , My \ Wa mor Lave 
| oe ae 


Now, DO BE CAREFUL, DEAR, AND 





| 


a@ non-committal sound of acquies- 
cence will be your best reply. Let 
us suppose that he then asks you 
if you have read The Breaking Point. 
It will be wisest perhaps to say that 
you have not yet had time to read 
the play itself, but you have read the 
preliminary matter. 

‘“ I may say at once that the pre- 
liminary matter consists of an attack 
on the Censor for first refusing to 
license the play and then for refusing 
to give his reasons, concluding with 
an invitation to intellectual persons 
to join together in an ap- 
| peal (such has since crys- 
tallised) for his suppres- 
sion. Having this infor- 
mation at your disposal, 
you are fitted to continua 
the conversation; but it 
is important that you 
should make up your mind 
as to whether or not you 
wish the Censor to be re- 
tained. 

“For those who prefer 
his retention a useful re- 
mark is: ‘Ah! well, of 
course it’s a great pity 
when a really fine wor. 
has to be stopped, but I 
cannot help dreading the 
alternative. If the Censor 
goes the police remain as 
the only protectors of the 
public; and better a thou- 
sand Censors than one 
policeman.’ This is quite 
a sound argument, and put 
in these words will im- 
press your listeners a good 
deal. 

““There is no need to 
elaborate it any farther. 
No matter what he says 
on the other side, just re- 
peat your remark—half of 
conversation is the repe- 
tition of one’s remarks— 
with some slight conces- 
sions of courtesy, such as 
‘I’m very sorry, but I 
have always felt that police inter- 
ference with art is the most serious 
of dangers. As I say, better a 
thousand Censors than one police- 
man.’ By the way, you will find 
the phrase ‘I have always felt’ of 
the greatest assistance. It shows at 
once that you have given attention 
to a subject for a long time and are 
not a mere improvisor, and this will 
gain you the respect and deference 
of your partner and increase all your 
chances. 

** On the other hand, you may pre- 
fer to take up the more revolutionary 
and daring line that the Censor 
should go, and I respect you for doing 
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Miniater. “Mac, I'm veRy sorry TO FIND YoU IN THIS sTaTE!” 


Mace. 


“ ARE YE VERRA sonny?” 


Minister. “ Yes, Mac, I'm Realty very very sorry!” 


Mace. 


“AH, WEEL, 


IF YE'RE REALLY VERRA VERRA SORRY, I'LL 


Fronacig ye!” 











so, for the courageous thinker always 
has his admirers. What in this case 
ought you to say that will not sub- 
ject you to the suspicion of being too 
much interested in morbid topics? 
After considerable thought I have 
prepared the following formula: 
‘Well, of course, 1 am not con- 
cerned for the performance of un- 
suitable plays anywhere, but I can- 
not help feeling that playgoers ought 
to be the best judges of what is right 
and what is not, and I have perfect 
faith in the good sense of the public.’ 

This shows you to have a thought- 
ful and an open mind, and suggests 
generally a superiority of intellect. 
As in the other case, you need not 
extend your remarks in reply to criti- 
cism, but just repeat them. 

‘In both cases, whether for or 
against, a little playfulness may be 
introduced as a side issue: a light 
laughing expression of pity for the 
poor man who has to read all the 
plays that are accepted by man- 
agers: ‘ No wonder he loses his tem- 
per sometimes,” and so on. This 
whim can be extended as much as 
you like, and indeed to do so may 
be of great service if your partner is, 





too assiduous in attempting to pin 
you down to argument. 

‘* For the present, dear pupils, I 
think this will do. All that you have 
to decide upon is which side you will 
support—the Censor or his opponent 
—and act accordingly. But you 
must bear in mind that to support 
him is safer. To oppose him is to 
run the risk of being thought ad- 
vanced and having to live up to the 
character. But that I leave to you. 
And so good-bye till our next 
meeting.) 





WAKE UP, ENGLAND! 
(Anp ScoTLanp!) 

[“I have seen a good deal in the papers 
about Limericks, but I don’t know what on 
earth it all means.”-—The Prime Minister.) 

We shall expect shortly to hear: 
That Mr. Asguirn, addressing his 
constituents at Ben-y-Brawbonnie- 
bairnie, stated that his attention had 
been drawn to a body of wom—of 
females known as, he thought—er— 
(A Voice, “* Suffragettes ’’) — yes, 
Suffragettes or something of that 
sort—he was obliged to his friend in 
the gallery—although he had not the 





slightest knowledge of their objects, 
if any. 

That the Lord Chief Justice en- 
quired ‘* What is Diabolo?’’ adding 
that he had failed to find any refer- 
ence to the word in the latest infor- 
mation supplied by the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica, though he had 
carefully studied the reign of Queen 
ANNE, 4 sovereign who (he learned 
from the clerk) was dead. (Sensa- 
tion.) 

That motor-omnibus proprietors 
have formulated a demand for “ re- 
cognition’’ by the railway com 
panies, who have asked for some 
definite proof of their existence. 

That attempts are to be made by 
the large liners on the Transatlantic 
record. The times accomplished by 
the late Messrs. Canor and Cunris- 
ropueR CoLumpus have of course 
since been greatly reduced. 





“ When a man was arrested for being drunk 
and disorderly he shouted, ‘Scota, wha a’ 'e?' 
and appealed for help.” —Y orkshire Telegraph. 

A man who could say that when 
he might have got off with ‘‘ British 
Constitution ’’—well, the charge 
was obviously ridiculous. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Wuive Mr. Marion Crawrorp was busy with his Glean- 
ings from Venetian History, published a couple of years 
ago, and lingered over ancient archives, he came upon the 
romantic story of CarLo Zeno, a hero of Venice when the 
Republic was winning its way to dominion of the sea. 
The daring soldier and patriot is the hero of his new 
novel Arethusa (MACMILLAN). He purchases, loves, 
and finally marries a Greek slave of peerless beauty. To 
tell the truth, he casually became possessed of the 
treasure in performance of a commission from a friend 
in Venice. The friend, one Pesaro, ‘‘a fat little 
man of forty who had married a rich widow ten years 
older than himself,’’ makes only one appearance on 
the scene. It is precious, since it takes the form of 
letter of delicious humour, in which the fond husband 
makes out that he desires a beautiful slave solely on 

of his wife, in whose behalf he urgently stipu- 
lates that the girl shall have fine natural hair, either 
quite black or very fair, teeth like pearls, an ankle you 
can span with your thumb and middle finger; ‘ and my 
wife will care less about a very small waist, though if it 
be naturally slender it is certainly a point of beauty.’’ 
Carlo Zeno, in good faith, ordered the merchandise with 
intent to have it shipped to Venice. But when he 
beheld the beauty of Zoe the fat little man of forty 
and his fastidious wife faded out of the story. Zoe, 


account 


though sold as a slave, is really the daughter of a high- 
born Venetian. After a pretty, passionate wooing, she 
helps Carlo through some turbulent scenes, in the course 
of which Mr. Crawrorp, with vivid touches, paints the 
Constantu ople of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
with its glorious colours, its dark abysses, its treasons, 
its betrayals, and its tortures. It is a stirring story, 
brightly told. 

‘Do cats eat bats? ’’ is an historic problem, and a no 


less engrossing one to us is, ‘‘ Do eyes snap?’”’ Plighted 
troths and the heartstrings of lovers have always been 
} 
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the Atlantic) are generally safe. I want to kn v, 
because, in The Sheep and the Goats (MeruveEn), Miss 
Mann's hero twice at least sustains ocular comminution 


whilst talking to the object of his affections. The story 
deals with the social squabbles of a public school town, 
where the cure of souls is in charge of the son of a local 
draper, and the magisterial staff includes an unprincipled 
Adonis with great talents and unconventional neck-ties, 
who wears white flannels in season and out because he 
looks best in them. There are some excellent portraits 
in this book, notably those of Mrs. Algum, the arbitress 
of propriety, and Daisy Meers, a fascinating nonentity, 
who bewitches her mamma’s lodgers and _ keeps 
sixth-form boys walking past her window. Right 
triumphs in the end, the scholastic Don Juan is hissed at 
the annual concert, and the Rector of St. Luke’s (thaw- 
ing, no doubt, the “‘ cold snap ’”’ in her bosom) marries 
the lady whom he has brought to a proper sense of the 
seriousness of life. 


I suspect that when Mr. Ronert Barr began The 
Measure of the Rule (ConstaBie) he intended to give us 
the great work—the David Copperfield to which most 
novelists come sooner or later. But at page 290 he 
found that his hero was still at college, and that his 
publisher was already on the doorstep. Something had 
to be done. Mr. Barr was the man to do it. In eighteen 


e to compound fracture, but optics (on this side of | 
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pages three years passed rapidly, and the hero became a 
famous painter. (For years he must nave nursed a 
secret talent.) Then he married the girl—and Mr. Barr 
began to think of his next novel. The first 290 pages 
show us the hero at his extraordinary American train- 
ing college. An American training college sounds 
dull, but Mr. Barr in some way makes it all very 
interesting. He has humour, of course, and a sense 
of character, but—— Well, you must read it for your- 
self. That glorious Chapter Ten, which describes the 
hero’s first attempt at teaching, I particularly recom- 
mend to all schoolmasters. 

Several London journalists will recognise themselves 
under other names among the lesser characters in Not 
George Washington (CassELL), though it is not to them, 
but to the hero, one James Orlebar Cloyster, that the 
title particularly refers. The two authors, Herrert 
Westsrook and P. G. Woprenovuse, have made him a 
not very nice young man, but he is quite entertaining 
to read about. He is so determined to push on, so bent 
on living his own life, so unscrupulous as to means— 
he brushes aside obstacles, including his fiancée, with the 
callousness of a cow-catcher—and so successful, that 
one is almost convinced that he is quite right not to be 
GrorGe WASHINGTON, in spite of the mess he gets him- 
And when the lady fishes him out of it, and 
he marries her, one is quite sure. 

In The Book of the Child (Pirman anp Sons) Mr. 
reDERICK DovGtas How has made an attempt to set 
down what is in the mind of children. The result is a 
very charming little book, irradiated with many flashes 
of insight and many gleams of a peculiar tender humour. 
There is no formalism here. Mr. How recommends no 
special system—except, indeed, the old, old system of 
sympathy and kindness through which from the begin- 
ning of the world little children have had the best chance 
of growing into chivalrous men and nobly planned 
women. Mr. How has a light and pretty touch, and 
has evidently been a loving and faithful observer of the 
little ones about whom he here tells many delightful 
and some touching stories. The tale of blind Jacob 
Joyce, slight though it is, is in its way a little master- 
piece. Not everybody may agree with all that Mr. 
How says on the subject of religion for children, but 
everybody must appreciate the general charm of this 
very pleasant booklet. 





Obviously a woman ought to know all about skirts 
and such-like trappings, and perhaps that is why The 
Skirts of the Great City (Meruven), by Mrs. ArtHuR 
G. Bett, is so much more attractive than the ordinary 
guide-book which is the product of the masculine brain. 
In fact, although the book is a vade-mecum without 
which no one ought to think of exploring the outlying 
towns and villages which are day by day being swal- 
lowed up by the great mother city, it is not so much 
a guide-book as a series of pictures—of Hampton and 
Hampstead, and Highgate and Hornsey, and Hendon 
and Harrow (before they took to dropping their ‘‘ h’s ’’), 
and Wimbledon and Putney, and Greenwich and Epsom, 
painted by one who has taken enormous pains to study 
their individual characteristics and life-histories, and 
has in so doing learnt to love them, and to pass on her 
love to others. And, throughout, the mass of curious 


information which Mrs. Beuu’s book contains is made 
into a living story of the relentless life-force with which 
the great city is continually absorbing into her own grey 
urban being these once green rustic spots. 
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